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Foreword 



TINIAN is a small island. In 1944 it was held by only 9,000 Japanese. 
Yet it was so well defended by nature against an amphibious operation 
that it might have proved a formidable and costly barrier to the final 
conquest of the Marianas. It had only one beach area suitable — by 
previous standards — for a major amphibious landing and that beach 
was heavily mined and skillfully defended. 

The enemy, although long alerted to our intentions to attack Tinian, 
was tactically surprised when we avoided his prepared defenses and 
landed on two small beaches totalling in width only about 220 yards. 
Before he could recover from the shock, he was out-numbered and 
out-equipped on his own island. His subsequent effort to throw us 
into the water resulted in complete failure. We then pushed the 
length of the island in nine days, while suffering casualties light in 
comparison with those of most other island conquests. 

As a participant in the operation, I naturally take pride in this 
achievement, as well as in Admiral Raymond A. Spruance’s evaluation: 
“In my opinion, the Tinian operation was probably the most brilliantly 
conceived and executed amphibious operation in World War II.” 



C. B. CATES 

GENERAL, U. S. MARINE CORPS 
COMMANDANT OF TIIE MARINE CORPS 



Preface 



TINIAN is the eighth in a series of operational monographs being prepared by the Histori- 
cal Division, Headquarters, United States Marine Corps, a series designed to present for 
military students and oilier interested readers accurate narratives of the Marine Corps’ 
World War II operations. 

After monographs of all the operations of the Marines in the Pacific are completed, 
it is planned to integrate them into the operational history of (lie Marine Corps in World 
War II. 

Sketches or maps have been inserted to portray daily progress lines. Those sketches 
relating to actions described on two or more pages of the monograph fold out beyond the 
margins of the text to aid the reader in following the narrative. 

Grateful acknowledgement is hereby made to the scores of Marine, Navy and Army 
officers and persons now outside the services who read and commented upon the pre- 
liminary draft of this monograph and who contributed a wealth of information not other- 
wise available. Appreciation is likewise expressed for the willing assistance provided by 
the following: the Office of Naval Records and History, Navy Department; and the Office 
of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 

Maps and sketches were prepared by the Reproduction Department, Marine Corps 
Schools, Qnantico, Virginia. All photographs are official Marine Corps, Navy, or Air 
Force. 




J. C. M< QUEEN 

HRIOADIER (i KMC It Ah, U. S. MARINE CORPS 

director of marine corps history 
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THE SEIZURE OF TINIAN 



CHAPTER I 



Plans and Preparations 



STRATEGIC SITUATION 

THE FIRST six months of 1 1)44 produced a 
pattern of rapid-fire events that identified for 
both opponents the eventual victor in the Pa- 
cific. The war’s center of conflict had begun to 
gravitate toward the larger land masses — to- 
ward China, the Philippines, and the home is- 
lands of Japan itself. This gravitation had 
been paced by victories of U. S. Central Pacific 
forces in the Marshalls; successful carrier raids 
against Truk, the Marianas, and the Western 
Carolines; island seizures by South and South- 
west Pacific forces of the Admiralties, Emirau 
and Hollanclia; and finally, the long leap to 
Saipan and the ensuing decisive Battle of the 
Philippine Sea. 1 United States forces had gath- 
ered an irresistible, crushing momentum. The 
Saipan operation (15 June-9 July), signalling 
the beginning of the end, had pierced like a 
knife into Japan's outer defense. Seizure of 
Guam and Tinian in the Marianas and Peleliu 
in the Palaus 2 would twist that inserted blade, 



1 See Maj C. W. Hoffman, Saipan: The Beginning of 

the, End, MarOorps Historical Monograph (U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1950). 

5 See Maj F. O. Hough, The Assault on Peleliu, Mar- 
Corps Historical Monograph (U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1050). 



cutting vital arteries of the Japanese empire. 

The necklace of islands stretching 1,350 miles 
southward from Tokyo had provided Japan at 
best a shield to intrusion, at least a screen to 
observation. Penetrations of U. S. forces by 
mid-1944 had revealed the islands neither a 
shield nor an effective screen, but rather a series 
of stepping stones by which U. S. carrier and 
amphibious power could move rapidly against 
the heart of the Empire. 

Islands of the southern Marianas — Saipan, 
Tinian, Rota and Guam — had constituted vital 
parts of the Japanese outer ring of defense. 
Now, with Saipan neatly cutout, U. S. attention 
focused on the other three. Of these, only 
Tinian and Guam woidd be attacked. After 
capture of these two islands, Rota, lying be- 
tween them, could conveniently be subjected to 
almost continuous air and sea attacks that would 
void the island's effectiveness. Admiral Nimitz 
therefore classified Rota as a “neutralized enemy 
base.” 3 Islands of the northern Marianas were 
not considered worthwhile military objectives 
because of their small size and mountainous 
terrain. (See Map 1.) 



3 GRANITE II, 3Jun44, CINCPOA Campaign Plan 
for the Central Pacific. This placed Rota in the same 
category with Truk, Ponape, Woleai, Pagan and Yap. 
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